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union, once lost, can ever be, or should be attempted
to be, revived in connexion with the same institutions
or the same doctrines as before. When society requires
to be rebuilt, there is no use in attempting to rebuild
it on the old plan. By the union of the enlarged views
and  analytic  powers  of speculative men with the
observation and contriving sagacity of men of practice,
better institutions and better doctrines must be elabor-
ated; and until this is done we cannot hope for much
improvement in our present condition. The effort to
do it in the eighteenth century would have been
premature, as the attempts of the Economistes (who,
of all persons then living, came nearest to it, and who
were the first to form clearly the idea of a Social
Science), sufficiently testify. The time was not ripe for
doing effectually any other work than that of destruc-
tion. But the work of the day should have been so
performed as not to impede that of the morrow. No
one can calculate what struggles, which the cause of
improvement has yet to undergo, might have been
spared if the philosophers of the eighteenth century
had done anything like justice to the Past. Their
mistake was, that they did not acknowledge the his-
torical value of much which had ceased to be useful,
nor saw that institutions and creeds, now effete, had
rendered essential services to civilization, and still
filled a place in the human mind, and in the arrange-
ments of society, which could not without great peril
be left vacant. Their mistake was, that they did not
recognise in many of the errors which they assailed,
corruptions of important truths, and in many of the
institutions  most  cankered  with  abuse,   necessary
elements of civilized society, though in a form and
vesture no longer suited to the age; and hence they
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